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We were bankrupt. 

Our CEO had gotten too greedy, it seemed. Two months and 
two mergers later we were 40 million in debt. We knew this, but we 
refused to believe it, instead working on our little death rays and 
disintegration traps up until the very end, pouring our money and 
souls that we didn’t have into our projects. My coworkers and I only 
truly recognized we were in danger when the first FBI agent mean- 
dered around the building— a sign that we no longer had the funds 
for security or to obscure our location. From there on out, we were 
forced to work on our ultimate project: making sure that we never 
existed in the first place. 

In reality, most of the “mad science” startups ended the same 
way. Me and most of my cubemates had experienced this same 
type of panic so many times that we had the act of leaving down to 
a perfect science. We'd fill a single cardboard box with belongings 
that we were going to take, and then burn the rest. hat was it. The 
regulars among us had made the process into a series of games. ‘The 
cardboard box was standardized, and it was a contest to see who 
could cram the most in to take to their next life. The burning was 
not standardized, and we made it a contest to see who could most 
creatively dispose of their work. We’d drown our cubicles in gaso- 
line, and then from afar, we’d fire upon it with whatever laser guns 
we hadn’t shipped out yet. Later, we all grabbed a drink at some bar, 
coming up with new names for ourselves and scheming up where to 
go next. 

It was during my ritual cardboard box ‘Tetris when an ungod- 
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ly wail drifted over my cubicle wall, shattering my attention. My 
nose poked over the top of the flimsy wall, and found my coworker 
Amina sniveling, slobbering over her paperwork. I watched her for 
a bit, watched her rip open her file cabinet, watched her pull out 
manilla folders, watched her fumble with a small lighter and debate 
whether to burn her blueprints and memos. Her hand wavered, but 
eventually, she brought a flame to the corner of one of her folders. 

“Y’know,” I said. My voice startled her, and some papers flew 
out of her folder. “It’s going to set off the fire alarm if you do that.” 

Amina stared at me, wiping her nose on her lab coat. She was 
impossibly young for this type of work— perhaps 23 or 25, the ink 
still drying on her diploma, the years of breakroom pizza not sitting 
on her waistline yet. ‘This had to have been her first professional job, 
her first layoff. 

“Why does a fire alarm matter? You're going to blow up the 
building in a few hours anyway” she said, bending down to pick up 
her blueprints. 

“Well, yeah. But we'd rather keep that on the down-low be- 
fore we do it.” 

Her sniffles seemed to clear up. I continued. “Listen, hey, after 
work today, do you want to go downtown, grab a drink with the rest 
of us? It’s tradition.” 

“Tradition” she repeated. 

“We’ve done this before, once or twice.” 

She squinted, and her eyes shifted around to her barren cube, 
and I could tell she’s slotted the puzzle pieces together in her mind. 
She was part of research and development, and that branch of the 
company always required the most diligent workers. A sloppy wiring 

job, too much of a chemical, a poorly made lens, anything wrong 
at all ended in disaster for the engineers. ‘This was the case for most 
jobs in a lab, but we made and sold weapons for supervillains. We 
didn’t take risks. 

“Uh, I don’t drink, sorry” she said. I scrounged up my nose. 
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I thought she’d drink. “And look, I know this sounds stupid. But I 
kind of want to do all the destroying myself? Of my work, at least. 
A nice little sendoff—” 

“We usually do it in one big batch because it’s easiest, but no- 
body’s stopping you. You want to make sure the job 1s done right—” 

Amina’s crying starts up again, and she replies through her 
dribbles. “It’ll make me feel better, I think? I hope.” 

She returned to the file cabinet, pulling out more folders, 
more of her life’s work. For a moment, she flicked the lighter back 
to life, staring at the puny flame, then put it out, setting it aside. 
Instead, she drags a paper shredder from around the corner, and set 
to work destroying her children the boring way. It took about half 
an hour before the sound of sniveling got to me, and I couldn’t help 
but to peer back over the wall that separated us. 

“T have... an idea” I said, glancing about Amina’s cube. It 
was as barren as my cube was. Even though I didn’t have much in 
terms of family, putting photos of relatives up was a one-way ticket 
to threatville, and I was glad that Amina realized that. “‘There’s a 
patch of woods about a couple miles north of here. Why don’t we 
drive you and your cabinet there and test all of your weapons on it, 
blast it to bits?” 

Amina stopped her shredding, and I continued. “We'll have a 
little fun with it. We don’t even have to get beer afterwards. We can 
get something like... ice cream. You like ice cream, right?” 

“Pm not a child.” Amina said. 

“T didn’t say you were.” 

She paused, for the longest time. “And nobody will know?” 

“Nobody that matters.” 

Amina’s mind churns, and I saw her response hanging in the 
air before she even said it. “Let’s do it. Let’s blow up a file cabinet in 
the middle of the woods.” 

Although we stated that her work was going to end in a fiery 
explosion, Amina and I quickly backpedaled, aware of the attention 
a full-blown blast would attract. We began brainstorming on the 
way down to her assigned laboratory space. 
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“If we can’t explode the file cabinet, we could evaporate it?” 
Amina said 

“A bit anticlimactic,” I said. “One second it’s there, and then 
poof.” 

“What should we do, then...” she stopped abruptly in the 
hallway, and I almost bump into her, a human fender bender avert- 
ed. “Sorry, I know we sit next to each other in the office, but ?m 
drawing a blank on your name.” 

My voice drops. Was I really that forgettable? “It’s alright. 
You haven't been here that long. It’s Benton.” 

“Benton. What do you want to do?” 

“We could just do a simple burn? No loud noises, but proba- 
bly cool enough.” 

I don’t know if she heard me, because she was already chat- 
tering away about the work she was doing. Most of her inventions 
were camera themed, she told me. A ray that would tear apart peo- 
ple into separate colors, like the edges of a photograph made with 
a faulty lens. Wearable cloaking devices made from a vibrant green 
fabric that she didn’t get to finish. She wanted more time, I could 
tell. ‘Time to talk. ‘Time to make gadgets. 

I gave her that time by helping her pack her own personal be- 
longings. Her laboratory was much more decorated with tchotchkes 
then her cube was, and I got to see it all: photos of family and pets 
(I thought she was better than that), an internal company memo 
highlighting a recent creation of hers, an autographed photo of a 
local superhero. He was blonde, with a charming smile. I was blond- 
ex 

I always thought of superheroes as charlatans; the only “pow- 
ers” they had were ones of charisma. ‘They manipulated the public 
to believe that their damages to cities were not nearly as dangerous 
as ours. Amina being influenced in such a way was a surprise, but 
not surprising. I must have been tsking, because she swiped the auto- 
graph from my hands. 
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“For research purposes only.” She said. I reply with nothing 
and pretend to look away, unassuming. Out of the corner of my eye, 
I watch her pocket the photo. 

Amina opens a stray cupboard labeled with her name, and 
begins taking out some of her prototype ray guns. She picks out a 
smaller one, adorned with several small lenses designed to amplify a 
laser to its maximum, deadly potential. Unceremoniously, she drops 
it in my hand. It’s shockingly light. 

“These things are usually made with a little more weight,” 

I said, eyeing the intricate work. If my hands were smaller, I bet I 
could make something like this. 

“There’s no mirror in my rays!” she said, matter-of-factly, and 
it spurs her to keep talking. “It’s all lenses, no mirrors inside. Makes 
them lightweight. Easier to hide.” 

My brow furrows. “Death rays need an adjustable mirror 
inside or they’d be impossible to focus.” 

“That used to be the case. I figured out a way to make them 
work without one.” 

As much as I wanted to trust her work, I set her ray gun on 
the table. “I’m going to use one of my mirrored ones. It’s what I 
know how to use.” 

Amina claimed that she could do it herself, but it took the 
both of us to load the ugly, dented skyscraper into the back of my 
equally dented pickup truck. I climbed in, and she had already 
wiggled into the passenger seat, brushing away the stray wrappers I 
had forgotten were there. Her pristine lab coat was a stark contrast 
against the cracked leather. I should have cleaned my truck. No, I 
should have bought a new truck. I check my mirrors twice (I don’t 
know why, they’re always fine) and head off, towards the treeline. 

The cabin went quiet. 

I couldn’t place my finger on it, but something about Amina 
made her terribly predictable. Maybe it was the way she shifted in 
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her coat, fidgeting with the junk she found in her pockets. Perhaps 
it was her mannerisms, her language, the way she questioned ev- 
erything that I had thrown at her. It was familiar, and foreign at the 
same time. We stop at a light, and I look over at her, and she had 
oh-so predictably started sobbing again, and I suddenly remember 
my own nice labcoat from a million eons ago. 

“Why?” she eked out. 

“Well, we burn our files, we don’t need the feds follo—” 

“No. Why do we make weapons for supervillains? We’re terri- 
ble people.” 

“We make weapons for terrible people,” I assure myself, “We 
are not terrible.” 

“No, we’re awful.” Amina said, straightening up, “You’re 
awful. ?m awful. We’re going to be caught, and we’re going to be 
fucking Nuremberged—” 

“That’s never happened before,” I said. 

“Does it not bother you? How many of your inventions have 
killed someone, hm?” 

My grip tightened on the steering wheel. “It doesn’t, anymore. 
You get used to it. The name changes, the address changes, the doc- 
ument burning, You get used to all of it. It gets easier, and you go 
home with a full belly to a cat that loves you. Now let me ask you,” I 
dug into her, and she shifted in her chair. “If you care so much, then 
why make a career out of so-called evil?” 

Amina took a minute, and then: “I wanted to make an impact 
on the world.” 

She took me by surprise, and I snorted. Maybe she wasn’t so 
predictable after all. “No. really. You’re smart, right? If you wanted 
to make an impact on the world you could have used your degree to 
get you somewhere impactful. You want impactful, be an engineer, 
or a chemist, some kinda scientist that gets credit—” 

“JT didn’t graduate college. I dropped out.” She said, quietly. 
Oh. “This was the only place that would take me that would allow 
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me to pay off my loans.” 

I parked the pickup at the edge of the woods, helping Amina 
step down into the forest floor. We struggled to move her file cabinet 
to a small clearing in the center of the forest, far enough that the 
flames would be hidden away from the small apartment complex 
this place was by. We wouldn’t be loud, but we’d be bright. Hol- 
stered on my hip was my mirrored death ray, a weapon that I would 
have called cumbersome if I wasn’t trying to prove my point that it 
was better. 

“It makes sense.” I tried to wheeze out words, but the weight 
of the cabinet was too much to speak more than a few at a time. 
How many blueprints did this girl have, anyway? “I was in your spot 
once.” 

‘The moment we found a clearing, we set the filing cabinet 
down. “I graduated from community college that went under af- 
terwards. Not many places to go. But ’m doing alright for myself! 
Plenty in savings, a nice credit score. It gets easier.” 

“... You get used to it.” Amina repeats my statement from the 
truck. 

“Now youre getting it.” 

While we were scavenging for stray branches and logs to 
alight, I dropped the ultimate question: Where are you going, after 
this? What is your next job? What will you be? She shrugged. 

“T don’t know. Where are you going after this?” 

I feel myself beam. “When a mad science startup goes de- 
funct, there is always another company born from its ashes. I’ve 
been through seven of these restarts.” 

"Oh:” 

“You'd be an easy pickup for the next one. You’d be able to 
continue working on your things.” 

We began piling our found wood against Amina’s filing cabi- 
net. She worked with a newfound haste, opening up the tan drawers 
and dousing her pages and pages of work in flammable fluid, and 
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Id stare over her shoulder, inspecting her work. She went fumbling 
through her pockets, and I then I remembered she had brought 
something else along. 

“You could throw the autograph on top of it?” [ ask. 

“T...” Amina hesitated, “I didn’t bring it.” 

“Oh, don’t lie about it! I watched you take it back in the lab. 
‘These are the guys that keep ruining our job security. Don’t you 
hate moving? Don’t you wish you could work here forever? Get to 
make all those cool gadgets for the rest of your life without being on 
the run?” 

“T guess we could toss it...” 

She seemed uneasy, and in turn I became stern. “You said it 
was Just for research. It shouldn’t be this hard for you.” 

Amina deflated. With a little prodding, she pulled the photo 
from her pocket, and crept up to her filing cabinet. She dropped the 
photograph on top—I made sure of it. 

Aside from the photograph scuffle, she was getting excited, I 
could tell. Excited for the burning, for the ice cream afterwards, for 
the new job opportunities she had. We had made a glorious funeral 
pyre, and every twig and sapling was set in place, ready to sacrifice 
itself instead of growing into their fullest potential. ‘The only thing 
left was to light it with a flash. 

“T was thinking, y know? After this is done.” 

“After this is done” I repeat. 

“HR is just gonna, delete all my records, right?” 

“Tf they haven't already.” 

“T have another chance to make things right. Another oppor- 
tunity... If ’m as smart as you say |am—” 

“And you are—” I said. Amina starts, and doesn’t stop. “I 
could turn this whole thing around? Not make evil ray guns, any- 
more. Make an impact, but make a good one. Y’know, make nice 
gadgets. Or go back to college...” 

The world began to turn in ways that were unfamiliar, and I 
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struggled to find the right words. ““That’s not that simple. ‘There are 
so many levels of morality... You remind me so much of my younger 
self,” I said. “I had autographed photos. Action figures, too! ‘They 
were my heroes once, too.” 

She snorted, exactly like me, in exactly the same tone that I 
had back in the truck. She had realized it, too, and her eyes wid- 
ened, and it seemed she had grown four feet in an instant, and she 
took a step back from me. 

“You can find another job in the industry, ‘Trust me. I know 
what youw’re thinking—” 

“T am not you.” Amina stated, her tongue curling around the 
last word, spitting 1t at my shoes. 

We stood there, with unblinking eyes, staring at one another, 
into our similar stubborn souls, unwilling to give up the fight. We 
were mirrors, reflecting off of each other. 

Eventually, she spoke, her words miserably sharp. “We will 
light this on fire. And then you will take me home.” 

I swallowed, and nodded, and kept my mouth shut while 
she stood back from the pyre to admire her handiwork. I wasn’t in 
control of the situation anymore, Anima was, and I hated it. She 
was going to do better than I ever did, I knew. She was going to 
team up with some superhero, build something great, win a Nobel 
peace prize by the time she was 30. I saw her future, and I knew 
her future. And it was my future. She had stolen it from me with 
her altruism bullshit. Who did she think she was? Nobody could see 
her curiosity, her kindness out in the middle of the woods. In fact, 
nobody could see anything out here. And I took my weapon—her 
destruction— from my coat pocket. And the ray gun was sudden- 
ly so very, very heavy in my hands, wavering like her lighter in the 
cube farm. She was looking away. I fired. 

It missed, of course. The laser skimmed across the top of her 
head, singing the split ends, the beam missing the funeral pyre and 
continuing on, to a damp clump of leaves along the ground. ‘There 
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was no flashy explosion, not even a flicker of flame, just a sound, a 
buzz. Amina whipped around on her heels, and there was an emo- 
tion that I hadn’t recognized on us before. 

“You were going to kill me” she said, blankly. She was empty, 


“I was trying to light the cabinet,” I said. 

Slowly, she pulled back her lab coat. On her other hip, was 
the mirrorless laser, small, not heavy at all, easy to hide. I pulled the 
trigger on mine, again. It fired nothing, its charge empty. I tossed it 
to the ground, and turned to run, but I could already feel it, feel the 
burning, deep inside my leg, boiling away, a direct hit. I fell to the 
ground, screaming. 

“T’m bleeding,” I scream, over and over again. “I’m not dead, 
Tm not dead.” 

Amina slowly approached her funeral pyre, still unlit. ‘Then 
she found her way to me, staring at me, more intently then she ever 
had before. 

“You didn’t kill me. ’m not dead. ’m not—” 

“I know you're not,” she replied. “I want you to learn from 
this.” 

Shock began to set in, and my words became garbled, spilling 
out on the ground and mixing in with the blood. She rifled through 
my other pockets gently, finding the keys to my truck. In return, she 
lays some kind of paper on my chest—1t’s the photo of the superhe- 
ro who is not as blonde as Iam. 

“Benton,” Amina said, poised to leave, to make a new life for 
herself. “I want you to have the autograph.” 
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